THE PERSONAL RULE OF LOUIS XIV

to the king and queen and addressed them in familiar terms; at
times they formed such a dense throng that, for instance, a dele-
gation sent by the Parlement found difficulty in making its way
through to the king's presence.   The simple, natural French
manners scandalized the Spaniards, who were accustomed to a
stiff and ceremonious court.  Louis XIV definitively broke with
the French tradition and adopted the solemn ceremonial practised
at the courts of Spain and Austria.  Every act of his daily life -
his lever, or morning toilet, his meals, his retirement in the evening
(coucher) - became a ceremony at which he insisted upon the
presence of all members of his court. The king's person became
the centre of a sort of cult on the part of the throng of courtiers
which crowded the palace of Versailles. As Spanheim, the envoy
from Brandenburg, added after describing the magnificence of
this court: 'Everything there is more concerted, more constrained,
and therefore less free, frank, and cheerful than is suited to the
genius of the nation.' He further remarks: c The court has a less
gay, livery, and familiar aspect' than in former days. Foreigners
who have left descriptions of the French at that time carried away
the impression of a gay and natural people.   The court of
.  Versailles was never gay. Louis XIV may have appeared as the
incarnation of the greatness of France, but he never represented
the French character.

With the transference of the court to Versailles, the mode of life
of the kings of France underwent a definitive change. Louis XIV
lived in quite a different fashion from that of his predecessors.
He no longer went to war in person or wore the costume of a
fighting-man. He rode in a coach rather than on horseback, wore
a wig, and carried a walking-stick. He spent regular hours at
work in his study, like a man of business. Though the nobles alone
were admitted to his court, his life was not so much like that of the
old nobility as like that of a rich bourgeois.

The etiquette established at the court of Versailles became a
model that was imitated by all the princes of Europe, as represent-
ing the most perfect manifestation of royal majesty; it was in
harmony with Louis XIV's own personal conception and had
nothing French about it.
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